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I 
PALESTINE 


By RICHARD GOTTHEIL 


In consideration of its size Palestine has certainly 
played an ample part in the great movements that 
have swayed and influenced the world. From the 
people that have grown up and flourished there have 
come forth the Old and the New Testaments. Yet, 
in the inverse ratio of the increase of influence ac- 
quired through these works, the people themselves 
have suffered and bled. The unfortunate situation 
of the country is largely to blame for this. It is a 
part of the connecting link between three continents: 
itis hemmed in on one side by the Mediterranean 
Sea; on another side it is rendered inaccessible by 
the Desert; and upon a third side it is cut off by a 
great mass of rocky and inhospitable land. In the 
days during which warfare has accomplished the policy 
of ambitious peoples, and has played the game of un- 
scrupulous rulers—from the earliest times down to 
1919—Palestine has been crossed and re-crossed by 
those whom ideas of conquest have led through its 
valleys and over its hills. In the course of such 
events, various peoples have occupied its ground and 
then have been lost to view and almost forgotten of 
history. One among them, however, has succeeded 
in preserving its identity. Within the geographic 
limits of that country it felt the first throes of na- 
tionhood. Under its spell it grew and conceived its 
mission to be “unto the peoples a covenant, and for 
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a light unto the nations.” But no matter how hig 
its ideal might be pitched it needed corporate eis 
tence from which to work out its inspiring vision, 
This existence the Jews found in Palestine. Sy. 
tling there in the earliest days which their history 
records, their ancestors were driven by famine, t 
take refuge for a time in the neighboring land ¢ 
Egypt; but informed as they were by the desire anj 
the purpose to win political as well as religious inde. 
pendence, they returned into Palestine by way of the 
Wilderness, exhibiting a tenacity and a robust cop. 
fidence in themselves which every people needs that 
cuts its own swath in the world. For some 15 
years they were engaged in building up their state 
suffering many chastening considerations, a smal 
commonwealth, naturally tossed hither and thither 
by those mightier empires to whose physical great. 
ness they could not aspire had they ever willed it 
They were torn by internal dissensions; they suffered 
the loss of many of their best by deportation and | 
captivity; but, withal, the Jews never forewent thei | 
corporate consciousness, nor slipped the principle 
which had upheld them during the long years of tol 
and turmoil. They recovered their foothold in Pale- 
tine whenever it had been lost or threatened, through 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Persian or Greek influences 
Around Jerusalem their memories commenced 10 
cluster in a proud and spacious habit. In speech and 
in song, in thought and in hope the very ground at 
quired a sacred meaning; and the whole conscientt 
of the Jewish people became fixed in a Palestine 
setting. 
All the old imperialistic plans for world mastery 
have been unsuccessful in downing the tenacity with 
[6] 
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which the Jews clung to the nationhood as they had 
evolved it; all, excepting one, and that only in part 
and without finality. Rome spoiled the countries of 
the ancient world in her plans of conquest. She, in- 
deed, captured Palestine, after having supplanted its 
civilization with that of the Greco-Roman culture 
that paved the way for her armies. In the year 70 
4.D., her soldiers marched into Jerusalem; and for 
the nonce the Jewish commonwealth ceased to be. 
The long procession through the centuries began; the 
continued adventures in all climes and under varied 
heavens that have carried bands of Jews into nearly 
every corner of the world’s continents. Even prior 
to the forced abandonment of their chosen home on 
the Mediterranean, Jews had not scrupled to go forth 
in search of life and adventure into the various quar- 
ters of the world then known; but it was felt and it 
was recognized that this was merely a going forth to 
which there was always attached a sentimental, if 
not an actual, return. This was as true of the in- 
voluntary as it was of the voluntary exiles. They 
traveled westward; but their heart was turned toward 
the East. Rome had conquered their incorporated 
existence as a state. It had left untouched and un- 
confounded their sense of mutual relationship and, 
above all, undimmed the hope of regaining once more 
the prestige of their former nationhood in the land 
endeared to them by the sufferings of their ancestors. 
Down to the very latest date their liturgy has been 
full to repletion of the return to Zion; their post- 
Biblical Hebrew literature is a singular expression of 
the unique hope that has upheld its readers and that by 
its persuasive enthusiasm has fanned their courage 
to persist through tortures and troubles without 


[7] 








number. The advent of Christianity and the COming dan 
of Mohammedanism seemed to have complicated the ing 
question of the restoration and the return for th | sale 
Jews, inasmuch as associations connected with tha had 
country were sacred to these two faiths as well as tp - 
the Hebrew. But with the indomitable faith that was ill, 


and is his, the added difficulties served merely to jp. tos 
crease the ardor of the Jew and make him feel the ceal 


necessity of keeping himself prepared for the great (the 
event that he felt was being treasured up for him | 
When in 1492 the Spanish Inquisition drove him from | ¥°U 
Spain, a drop of sweetness was put into his cup of woe ont 
by the knowledge that he could travel and settle dou 
eastward, and that eastward was in the direction of tho 
Palestine. Nor should it be forgotten that all through and 
their history in European countries, the Jewish com- es 
munities had successfully cultivated a sort of clois = 
tered spirit that kept them out of the common ways * 
of existence. Avoidance of intermarriage had pre | va 
served their racial affinities and peculiarities with | 
certain amount of precision. A common language = 
both for prayer and for intercommunication had fos = 
tered a sodality which held the scattered elements | 4 
together as would have been impossible through any -“ 
instrument of pure force. 7 

It is true that even at an early date in the seven ott 
teenth century certain schemes were put forward—- the 
especially by non-Jews—to hasten on the glad event the 
of the restoration. But these were millenarian and the 


largely religious in character. The Jews shrank from We 
the controversy and from the battlefield that any such 


anc 
attempt would create; and the fight for release from on 
disabilities in European countries embraced whats ‘ai 


ever attention was given by Jewish leaders to mut 
[8] 
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dane affairs. Napoleon’s proclamation in 1799 invit- 
ing the Jews of Asia and Africa to reéstablish Jeru- 
salem under the aegis of his arms fell upon ears that 
had been dulled by the din of battle and the roar of 
cannon. Even as late as 1841, when Colonel Church- 
ill, the resident English officer at Damascus, writing 
to Sir Moses Montefiore, said that he could not “con- 
ceal his most anxious desire to see your countrymen 
(the Jews) endeavor once more to resume their exis- 
tence as a people,” and that “were the resources which 
you all possess steadily directed toward the regen- 
eration of Syria and Palestine, there cannot be a 
doubt but that, under the blessing of the Most High 
those countries would amply repay the undertaking, 
and that you would end by obtaining the sovereignty 
of at least Palestine,” no response came from the Jew- 
ish side. Even George Eliot's stirring words in “Dan- 
iel Deronda” (1876) failed to awaken the fire of en- 
thusiasm. The distress and affliction suffered in 
certain Christian countries had led the Jews to look 
with a measure of fair appreciation upon the Turkish 
Empire and to be unwilling to venture her ill-grace 
by any attack upon her sovereignty; in which view 
they were upheld by some of the Western European 
countries in search of trade facilities in the Levant. 

Two movements contributed much to focus the 
attention of the Jews upon the problem with which 
they had to deal. The first was the destructive and 
the disintegrating influences that modern life and 
thought had upon the communities settled in the 
Western world. The growth of national sentiment 
and national ardor in the various countries had weak- 
ened the allegiance of the young to the older ideals, 
and had given the false impression that the two sets 
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of ideals were necessarily at odds one with the othe, 
As Jewish communities cast their fling way out inty 
all corners of the globe, the use of Hebrew was apt to 
fade away; religious observances were liable to take 
on new forms more conformable to the surroundings 
in which they were observed. The strong attach. 
ment that had been the characteristic of early days 
was turning into a sympathetic detachment. Th 
need of a center was felt from which an authentic 
voice could go out to the various corners of the 
Diaspora. 

The second was the so-called anti-Semitic agitation 
which, starting in 1881, wrought such havoc in Ru. 
sia, became general in Eastern Europe, and even 
planted some of its disastrous roots in France. It 
was in direct consequence of the infamous May Laws 
that an Odessa physician, Leo Pinsker, sent a note 
ringing throughout East European Jewry. The very 
title of his work, “Auto-Emancipation,” shows the pur. 
pose he had in mind—to awaken his brethren toa 


sense of the duty they owed to themselves to bring | 
the Jewish people to a fuller sense of their corporate | 


existence. 


It was in 1882 that the first group, called the | 


“Lovers of Zion,” came together at Odessa. This 
group enflamed the ardor especially of the younger 
element and many a youth threw down his books to 


shoulder a spade and march to the re-conquest of the | 


old land in Palestine. 

In the meantime men of a practical turn of mind 
had put their hands to the plow, had freed them 
selves from all cant of party, and had commenced to 
found Jewish agricultural colonies in Palestine de 
spite all the drawbacks of Turkish misrule and the 

[10] 
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dried phrases of Turkish statesmanship. Beginning 
in 1874, continuing in 1882, immigrants mostly from 
Russia and Rumania settled in Galilee and in Sa- 
maria and then in Judea, largely through the gener- 
sity of Baron Edmond de Rothschild. In 1911 these 
colonies were able to liquidate a portion of their in- 
debtedness to the Baron and to free themselves from 
the philanthropic pall that had threatened their free 
existence, though already in 1907 absentee landlord- 
im had been abolished and the colonies and their 
government handed over to the colonists. At the 
outbreak of the war in 1914, forty-five such colonies 
existed in Palestine, covering an area representing 
from 8 to 14 per cent. of its cultivated surface. 

Side by side with the practical development of 
Jewish life in Palestine, the cultural and educational 
has gathered head. The language question was one 
long to be puzzled over. The Jews that had come 
to resettle in Palestine had brought with them the 
various tongues they had acquired in the countries 
of their former dwelling. Arabic was the language 
spoken by all the other inhabitants of the land; it 
was a language with which they were quite unfamiliar. 
But wheresoever they had gone there was one lan- 
guage that the Jews had not forgotten, that was in 
very truth their own. Hebrew had always been cul- 
tivated by them, for ritual, scholastic, and literary 
purposes. It had been the language of the past; the 


| hope had persisted that it would be the language of 


the future. On the ground of Palestine need joined 
hands with desire, and the pursuit of Hebrew was fed 
by the flames of national passion. It has become the 
vehicle of conversation and of instruction. Elemen- 
tary schools have been founded in all the colonies; a 
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Union of Hebrew Teachers, that also publishes a peda. 
gogic journal, looks after the development of th 
methods of instruction. Hebrew day-schools with; 
more distinctly religious tendency satisfy the negis 
of that part of the population that desires such spir- 
itual color. In 1905 the Bezalel Art School was 
founded at Jerusalem, where carpet-weaving, filigree 
copperware, carpentry, lace, metalwork, ivory carving, 
and lithography were taught. In 1907 the Jaffa gym. 
nasium came into being, where secondary education 
of a purely secular kind is offered, and in 1909 a similar 
gymnasium at Jerusalem. In that same year the 
Girls’ School, organized at Jaffa in 1893, was rebuilt 
and schools for women and for girls were put up at 
Jerusalem, Jaffa, Tiberias, and Safed, where the mak. 
ing of lace is taught. To put the crown upon this 
system, the Eleventh Zionist Congress held at Vienna 
in 1913 voted to found a Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem; and among the first acts of the official repre. 
sentative of the Jews who came to Palestine after 
General Allenby had occupied the city in 1918—Dr. 
Chaim Weissmann—was the formal laying of the cor 
nerstone of the first building designed for such a use 

Side by side with this development of the moral, 
intellectual, and economic progress of Palestine, have 
gone the preparations made by the Jews for the occ 
sion which was not thought as near to the present a 
it has proved to be. In the center of all these adjust- 
ments and disposals stands the figure of Theodore 
Herzl, commanding, leading, persuading—a fit con- 
tinuation of the line of such figures that has preserved 
the Jewish spirit intact from Biblical times down to 
our own. It was in 1895 that he, the representative 
in Paris of a leading Vienna newspaper, wrote his 

[12] 
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‘Judenstaat,” in which he argued for a definite and 
certain home and for a closer formation of the Jews 
in order to prepare that home for its future denizens. 
Herzl’s personality and his clarity of argument car- 
ried conviction. He was able to place his plan of 
constructive Jewish politics before a number of Eu- 
ropean governments; and while no definite and dis- 
tinct promise was made, certain bonds were forged 
which in time are bound to result in good under- 
standing. His attempts, however, to come to some 
agreement with the ruler at Constantinople failed 
because the price demanded was disloyalty to Euro- 
pean civilization. The first Zionist Congress sat in 
Basel during August, 1897. It formulated the so- 
called Basel Program which proclaimed that Zionists 
strive to “create for the Jewish people a home in Pal- 
estine secured by public law,” and that they purpose 
to work for the agricultural and industrial coloniza- 
tion of the land, the binding together of the whole 
of Jewry by means of institutions, but always “in 
accordance with the laws of each country,” and espe- 
cially to attain this aim by gaining in all cases the 
necessary “government consent.” It was a declara- 
tion made with every circumstance of frankness, a 
condition that has remained fundamental to the Zion- 
ist position, from that year to this. Between the 
years 1897 and 1913 eleven Congress meetings were 
held. Parties were developed as the movement rep- 
resented by the Congress gained momentum; but 
never did the absolutely democratic spirit that in- 
formed it lose its force. It was a democracy in- 
formed by perfect loyalty, on the part of those who 
labored for its attainment, to the states in which they 
dwelled. Palestine is small in extent, however gen- 
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erously its bounds may be set. It cannot cont) 
more than 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 inhabitants; ay 
place must be left for the Syrians and Arabs living 
there or wishing to settle within its borders. At tp 
present moment, the population of Jews is far bel, 
that of other racial contingents. This, of course,js 
due to the drastic Turkish laws that, in the past, pre 
vented the settlement of Jews there in any lay 
numbers and even encouraged the decadent characte 
of the life there. When the Jewish state is firmly 
tablished the position of those Jews not living ther 
will in no way differ from that of other men an 
women living away from their national or racial home 
The rebirth of Greece was effected without any strais 
upon the patriotic affiliations of those Greeks living 
in other places than in the Peninsula; and the sam 
has been true of the Italians at the moment whe 
their self-assertion demanded recognition. At the 
time of this writing the movements for Armenian and 
Albanian independence, for the reintegration of thes 
lands into the community of statehood, and for th 
return of those of their nationals as desire it to the | 
land of their spiritual if not actual birth, certainly | 
is not misinterpreted as a slur or as a blot upon the 
patriotism of those that remain. And in like measure, 
the virility of Jewish sentiment at this present rea 
sertion of Jewish political consciousness can only bk 
misunderstood by an anemic and neurotic sense 0 
the real duties and obligations of citizenship. 

On Monday, December 10, 1917, General Allenby, 
at the head of British troops, though flanked by a 
Italian and a French officer, marched into the city 
of Jerusalem, and the beginning was made to wre 
Palestine from the heavy hand of the Turk. Bit 
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prior to that, on November 2, Arthur J. Balfour, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in Great Britain, 
had written to Lord Rothschild the statement now 
become famous: 

“His Majesty’s Government view with favor the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people, and will use their best endeavors 
to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country.” 

And long before that date, English statesmen had 
commenced to see the depth and importance of the 
problem, which the world with them might be called 
upon to solve; an indication that the statement of 
Mr. Balfour was something more than verbal exu- 
berance. In 1916 Lord Cromer had written that one 
of the consequences of the war will almost certainly 
be that the whole Jewish question will in the future 
have to be approached under auspices which differ 
widely from those which have hitherto obtained. 
He added that “although possibly the Jewish ques- 
tion will not mature quite so quickly as some of the 
more enthusiastic Zionists consider probable, it is 
rapidly becoming a practical issue, and before long 
politicians will be unable to brush it aside as the fan- 
tastic dream of a few idealists.” As early as April, 
1917, General Sir Archibald Murray, who led the 
British troops up to the gates of Gaza, had said in a 
proclamation, “What shall we do with Palestine, this 
country liberated from the century-old Turkish grip? 
There can be little doubt that we should revive the 
Jewish Palestine of old, and allow the Jews to realize 
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their dreams of Zion in their homeland. All the Jews 
will not return to Palestine, but many will do so, , ,, 
The Jews would at least have a homeland and am 
tionality of their own. The national dream that hy 
sustained them for a score of centuries will have bee, 
fulfilled”. That such is not merely an expression of 
the misguided passion of a few in Great Britain 
an attempt to make the sympathies of a race dance ty 
the tune of their own political needs is in evidence from 
the pronouncement of the British workingmen that 
“The British Labor Movement further expresses the 
hope that it may be practicable by agreement among 
all the nations to set free Palestine from the harsh 
and aggressive government of the Turk, in order that 
the country may form a free state, under interne 
tional guaranties, to which such of the Jewish people 
as desire to do so may return and may work out their 
salvation, free from interference by those of alien 
race or religion.” That the sentiment in this direc 
tion runs as strong on this side of the ocean as on 
the other is seen in resolutions of a like tenor passed 
not only by the United Hebrew Trades of New York, 
but also by the American Federation of Labor. 


Other governments or their representatives have | 


given adherence to the sentiment that is back of the 
British presentment. The Marquis Imperiali (Ital 
ian Ambassador in London) has declared that his 
Government identifies itself with the policy of the 
British Government “in regard to the establishment 
of a national home for the Jewish People in Pales 
tine.” M. Pichon (French Minister of Foreign Al 
fairs) “was pleased to confirm that there was com 
plete agreement between the French and the British 
governments concerning the question of a Jewish 
[16] 
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%tablissement’ in Palestine.” Indorsements have 
come also from Serbia, from Greece, Holland, Siam, 
China, and Japan; and when Dr. Weissmann laid the 
foundation for the Jewish University in Jerusalem, a 
certain number of professors at eight Spanish seats 
of learning sent him a message of sympathy. But 
the indorsement that is especially dear to us is from 
the President of the United States of America which 
says in part, “I have watched with deep and sincere 
interest the reconstructive work which the Weissmann 
Commission hasdone in Palestine at the instance of the 
British Government, and I welcome an opportunity 
to express the satisfaction I have felt in the progress 
of the Zionist movement in the United States and in 
the Allied countries since the declaration by Mr. Bal- 
four on behalf of the British Government of Great 
Britain’s approval of the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people, and his 
promise that the British Government would use its 
best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of that 
object, with the understanding that nothing would 
be done to prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
non-Jewish people in Palestine or the rights and poli- 
tical status enjoyed by Jews in other countries.” 

It is evident, therefore, that a new factor has cut 
in amid the racial and political rearrangements of the 
nearer Orient. It is perhaps too early to predict the 
exact form to be taken on by the Jewish Palestine. 
ls it to be an independent free state; is it to be a 
crown colony of Great Britain; is it to rest for a while 
under the protecting guidance of some one power or 
under the especial tutelage of some League of Na- 
tions-—these questions all lie on the knees of the 
gods. But one or two conditions seem even at the 
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present moment to be certain. It must stand in og. 







dial relations with the new Arab Kingdom of th ves 
Hejaz to the south and the coming state of Syriaty | gedit: 
the north. It must have the good will of the leading paid 2 
countries that are to be responsible for the intern | the ci 
tional order that is in process of creation. It yij compl 


not rely upon its physical strength, for, at best, jt suburl 
will be small in extent. It will depend upon the seng den ci 
of right and of justice on the part of those to whom salem 
world-leadership will be given. sequet 

For the rest, it will have to demonstrate its own | gycha 
ability to live upon its own merits and by its own | jg whi 
labor. An indication of this ability may be seen in | comfo 
the development of Jewish Palestine prior to the out- The 
break of the war. Despite the many difficulties of | cortaii 
Turkish opposition, of paternalism on the part of | the w 
Jewish parent organizations in other parts of the world, | gomm 
and of inexperience, the Jewish settlements in Pales | the gt 
tine covered some 500,000 dunams (quarter-acres) | (Conve 
land. Of these 62,400 consisted of plantations (orange | 138; 
groves, vineyards, almond and olive groves, etc) 


of the value of 22,605,000 francs and producing a net Firs. 

income of 2,271,500 francs. Half of the remaining | a 
437,600 dunams are devoted to cereal and vegetable | Second. 
farming, and the balance to villages, roads, and land ie 


still in the process of development for future occu ship 
pation. The total value of the Jewish possessions in oth 
the country has been estimated at something more Third, 
than 50,000,000 francs. hen 

In order to finance all the various undertakings |  g , 
that made this advance possible, in the year 1903, al sessi 
institution was founded under the name of the Angle | pop 
Palestine Bank, an off-shoot of the Jewish Colonid feasi 
Trust, which has now a paid up capital of £100,00. comt 
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Its purpose has been to issue short-term loans to 
colonists, merchants, and manufacturers, long-term 
credits and loans to coéperative loan societies. It has 
paid an annual dividend of 4'/s per cent. Nor have 
the cities been entirely neglected. What can be ac- 
complished along these lines has been shown in the 
suburb of Tell Aviv in Jaffa. At Haifa a sort of gar- 
den city was in process of building; and even in Jeru- 
salem the miserable squalor that was the natural con- 
sequence of Turkish mal-administration was being 
exchanged for streets lined with neat and trim houses 
in which sanitation and a certain amount of creature 
comfort laid the basis for a healthy spiritual reaction. 

The administration of these groups gives us to a 
certain extent an insight into the future governance of 
the whole land. The basic principles upon which 
communal life is to be ordered are best expressed in 
the statement drawn up and passed at the Zionist 
Convention held at Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 23-30, 
1918: 


First. Political and civil equality irrespective of race, sex, or 
faith of all the inhabitants of the land. 


Second. To insure in the Jewish national home in Palestine 
equality of opportunity, we favor a policy which, with due 
regard to existing rights, shall tend to establish the owner- 
ship and control of the land and of all natural resources, 
and of all public utilities by the whole people. 

Third. All land owned or controlled by the whole people 
should be leased on such conditions as will insure the full- 
est opportunity for development and continuity of pos- 
session. 


Fourth. The codperative principle should be applied as far as 
feasible in the organization of all agricultural, industrial, 
commercial, and financial undertakings. 


[19] 
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Fifth. The fiscal policy shall be framed so as to protect th 
people from the evils of land speculation and from every 
other form of financial oppression. 

Sixth, The system of free public instruction which is to 
established should embrace all grades and departments of 
education. 

Seventh. The medium of public instruction shall be Hebrey, 
the national language of the Jewish people. 


The honest endeavor to carry out these principles 
has laid the foundations for a democratic governange 
that is perhaps unique of its kind: it seeks to com. 
bine the utmost freedom of individual expression with 

a proper regard for the good conduct of the who 
community. 

It is democracy in excelsis. Each colony has its 
council that administers its internal affairs and that 
represents it when matters pertaining to all the co 
onies are to be settled. The members of these cou- 
cils are elected by all the men and the women that 
have lived in the colony for at least two years. Vari 
ous committees assist the Council in its labors—a val- 
uation committee to apportion the amount of taxes | 
to be paid; an Education Committee to care for the 
communal schools, kindergartens and public festivals; 
a Committee of Public Security to see that the neces- 
sary police service is rendered, and an Arbitration 
Committee to settle disputes that may arise among 
the colonists. At the moment that the war broke 
out the colonists were in the act of forming a com- 
mittee that was to take charge of those matters that 
were common to all the colonies—in a measure 4 
Privy Council. 

One would be called a facile opportunist if one be 
lieved that anything more had been done than 
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point the way development must take. Measures 
must be laid down to insure other and non-Jewish 
interests in the country, not only their full value and 
their complete liberty of action, but their concurrent 
action with what we hope will be the dominating 
Jewish forces there. To work out the problems, the 
protecting hand of some great power is urgently 
needed, and all indications point to Great Britain 
as the one that, through special circumstances and 
unusual equipment, is called upon to give this pioneer 
aid in helping the form of Judea, that has laid pros- 
trate for so long a time, to rise once more and take its 
fitting place among the powers of the world. 


[21] 
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II 
THE NEW ARMENIA 


CLAIMS AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
Reprinted from the London Times, December 31, 1918 


The following outline of Armenia's claims to be brought 
forward at the Peace Conference 1s given on the authority 
of Boghos Nubar Pasha, the son of the famous Nubar 
Pasha, Prime Minister of Egypt, to whose work of re- 
generation Lord Cromer and Lord Milner have both 
paid tribute. He ts the President of the Armenian Dele- 
gation, appointed by the Catholicos, and as such the recog- 
nized leader of the Armenian people. He is supported 
by all Armenian parties, whatever the country of their 


adoption. 


The geographical boundaries of the new Armenia 
and the system of government necessary for its secur- 
ity during the period of its reconstitution will be de- 
termined at the Peace Conference. In the meanwhile 
there is reason to expect that the broad lines of the 
settlement proposed by the delegation will be adopted. 
Armenia’s interests clash with nobody’s save the 
Turk’s, and he has forfeited the right, and lost the 
power, to resist her aspirations to a new birth. The 
adjustment of frontiers with other new States—Geor- 
gian, Tartar, and Arab—to the north and east and 
south, is a matter of minor importance. The lines of 
nationality are fairly clear, and are not likely to in- 
volve serious dispute. The existence of a compact, 

[23] 
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autonomous Armenia is the main thing, and I gather 
that the delegates will not prove unaccommodating 
in respect to the interests of their neighbors. 

The most important development in the scheme of 
reconstruction is that the young Armenian Republic 
of Ararat have agreed to throw in their lot with the 
Armenians of Turkey in a united State. This decision 
has greatly simplified the question of settlement in the 
Near East. The Armenians’ moral claim to the ip. 
dependence which they have proclaimed is indispy. 
table; the only argument against an_ independent 
State that could be used by the friends of Turkey is 
that the Ottoman policy of extermination has been 
so thorough that there are not enough Armenians left 
to form the nucleus of a population—an argument for 
non-intervention that would establish the principle of 
the murder of small civilized nations to admit the 
survival of barbarism. 

This for many years has been the policy of the 
Turk, but Talaat’s cynical boast that he would settle 
the Armenian question by doing away with the Ar 
menians has not been realized. The statistics of 
massacre vary, and we have no certain data, but itis 
estimated that the Ottoman Government have elimi- 
nated by mob murder 800,000 of the Christian popu- 
lation of Turkish Armenia since 1915. Another 600; 
000 are believed to have escaped. These, with an 
almost equal number of “deportees” and settlers, who 
will seek repatriation as soon as the home of their 
origin has been purged of Turkish control, will form 
the nucleus of the liberated Armenia which used t 
be subject to Ottoman rule. But the question ofa 
majority in United Armenia will settle itself by the 
inclusion of the two million Russian Armenians now 

[24] 
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that they have expressed their willingness to be in- 
corporated in the new State. 

As regards government, Armenia will not be strong 
enough for a long time to stand on her own feet, and 
experience has shown that a divided international 
control is too cumbrous, slow, and complicated to 
admit of smooth and uninterrupted progress. Ar- 
menia asks for a mandatory—one of the Entente 
Powers, England, France, or America, to stand sponsor 
for her while she is developing strength. This Power 
would organize a government, lay down the main 
lines of administration, and provide troops for the 
protection of life and property during the period of 
transition. A large force would not be necessary, as 
an Armenian gendarmerie could be enrolled almost at 
once. The 25,000 Armenian troops in the Caucasus 
could be called in, and the 8,000 with Allenby, as well 
as drafts from America and elsewhere. Under the 
provisional government the principle of self-admin- 
istration will be developed, perhaps with a nominated 
Council in the first place, to be succeeded by an elected 
one. The delegation believe that in a few years the 
new Armenia would be capable of self-government 
and self-defense. Nubar Pasha reckons on a popu- 
lation of something like two and a half millions so 
soon as there is confidence that no shadow or vestige 
of Turkish suzerainty will darken the prospect of the 
future. 

As regards boundaries. The new Armenia includ- 
ing Russian Armenia, the six Turkish vilayets, and 
Cilicia, or Armenia Minor, will, if the proposal of the 
delegation is accepted, extend from the Black Sea to 
the Mediterranean. On the Black Sea Samsun with 
its interior communications with Anatolia will nat- 
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urally be Turkish. A stretch of coast east of this 
port to a point east of Trebizond will be the Armenia, 
littoral. Between Trebizond, the port of Erzerum, 
and Batum, which will be the outlet of Georgia, the 
Armenian-Georgian boundary will be fixed. The 
Armenians lay no claim to Trebizond on historical 
grounds, but a thin strip of land on their northem 
border, interposed between them and the sea, would 
form an economic barrier which no unprejudiced com- 
mission could accept. From the Black Sea coast the 
northern frontier of the proposed Armenian State will 
run eastward, including Ardahan, Kars, Alexandropol, 
to the present boundary of Erivan, beyond which the 
Tartar element predominates. South of this the east- 
ern limits of Armenia will extend to the Persian fron- 
tier down to the Kurdish country. A line of demarca- 
tion will be drawn east and west, separating, as far 
as possible, on a national basis, the territory of the 
Kurds and Armenians. This line would pass through 
the Bitlis and Van provinces, to Diarbekr, where the 
Arab frontier remains to be settled, and from Diarbekr 
southwest to Alexandretta, on the Mediterranean. 
Westward the boundary on the Mediterranean coast 


would include Mersina, whence a line drawn north to | 


a point between Samsun and Ordu on the Black Sea 
would form the western frontier of the new State. 
The case of Armenia is morally stronger than that 
of any of the small nations whose destiny is to ke 
decided at the Peace Conference. The geographical 
parallel between Armenia and Belgium and Serbia 
holds; all these small nations have stood in the path 
of the German. Armenia’s crime was that she lay 
between the Turks of Europe and their Tartar kins 
men of the Caucasus and Central Asia. Her exis 
[26] 
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tence was incompatible with Pan-Turanianism. In 
the spring of this year the remnants of the Armenians 
held back the wave of the Turkish Army from Persia 
and the Caspian for five months, and when the armis- 
tice was concluded, bands of them were still carrying 
on a guerilla warfare in the hills. Andranik, the 
scourge of the Turk from the beginning, never sub- 
mitted. 

It is not likely that the Allies will fail in reparation. 
Our own debt is great, for our policy in backing Tur- 
key against Russia was responsible to a large extent 
for the Armenian atrocities before the war. In the 
treaty of Berlin and the Cyprus Convention, by elim- 
inating Russia we removed the only safeguard of the 
Christian population in Turkey, contenting ourselves 
with Ottoman promises of reform, which we had no 
power to enforce, and which we might have known 
Turkey had no intention to fulfil. Now after four 
years of blood and sacrifice, we are at last able to 
step in and save what survives, and it should be un- 
necessary to quote Blue-books and precedents to prove 
that the maintenance of any Ottoman authority in 
the affairs of Armenia would vitiate the whole scheme. 

We are sure to hear a great deal about the liberalism 
of the Turk in the near future, but centuries have 
proved that he is incapable of reform. He is mere 
appetite, destroying what he cannot consume. Apart 
from its iniquity, his policy of extirpation has been 
a species of economic suicide, for it has killed the 
seeds of productivity. Fertile lands lie sterile under 
the dead hand of the Turk, whereas the Armenians 
are among the most practical, intelligent, industrious, 
and prolific races of the East. Each one of these 
qualities has been a count in the Turk’s indictment 
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of them; but whether in the character of Civilizing 
agents, or as the seed of material regeneration, the 
are the only possible inheritors of the soil which j 
historically their own. 

In a few months the New Armenia should be, 
reality. The lifting of the dreadful shadow in whic 
the country has been shrouded is the greatest service 
that the war has done for civilization in the East, 
Full reparation is impossible, but the liberation of 
people whose name has become synonymous with 
martyrdom, and who have long been threatened with 
extinction, will have been achieved. The extraor. 
dinary endurance of the Armenians under persecution, 
their faithfulness to their nationality and religion, isa 
certain pledge of the future solidarity of the race. 
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III 
THE ALBANIAN QUESTION! 


By MEHMED BEy KONITZzA 
Reprinted from The Adriatic Review, December, 1918 


At last we have reached the end of the terrible 
war which for over four years has drenched humanity 
with blood. 

Begun, as it was, by lust for territorial and com- 
mercial conquest, it will finish by the triumph of 
justice. Had not Imperial Russia collapsed, she would 
have extended her bear’s paws, crushing the weak and 
threatening even her Allies. But Russia’s collapse 
permitted Germany to carry out her program, 
and in either case the safety of nationality was 
imperilled. 

Europe, the enemy of all innovation, clinging to 
her old diplomacy, was unable to change her system. 
America has fortunately saved the situation by com- 
ing forward on the side of the Entente, which preached 
democracy without entirely believing in its triumph. 


1 We reproduce herein below the text of a small but very learned 
and comprehensive review of the whole Albanian Question as circu- 
lated throughout Great Britain, in pamphlet form, by Mehmed Bey 
Konitza. Its author has been in London ever since the beginning 
of 1916 to represent in England the Pan-Albanian Federation of 
America “VATRA.” 

Mehmed Bey Konitza is one of the foremost nationalist leaders 
and he held for a short time the post of Albanian Minister to Greece 
under the government of the Prince of Wied. Shortly after he was 
appointed to represent his country in the International Commission 
of Control for Albania, and on its dispersion he went to London as 
delegate of the Vatra. 
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President Wilson has entered the arena and has begun 
slowly but firmly to calm its passions. 

The complete debacle of the enemy’s camp is dy 
as much to the moral effect as to the material for 
of the Allies. President Wilson’s principles have gor 
straight to the hearts of the peoples as a ray of ep. 
solation and hope, in the lands not only of the Ep. 
tente but of the Central Powers also. 

It is true that the problems to be solved in Europe 
are complex and difficult. But one thing is certain, 
and that is that no lasting peace can be made unles 
the solution of these problems is based upon th 
principles of nationality. 

It is therefore the duty of the governments of the 
Great Powers to study the problems of race atten. 
tively and impartially before attending the Peae 
Conference. 

One of these questions—one indeed which ought 
to command the serious consideration not only d 
statesmen but of all those who have any influence 
upon the redrawing of maps and the destinies d 
peoples—is the Albanian Question, a question which 


is little understood, and which appears to be smal, 


but which is nevertheless of the greatest importance. 
It is big with consequences, and if those whose duty 
it is to consider it persist, as in the past, in regard- 
ing it from the standpoint of foreign aspirations, and 
not from the point of view of the Albanian people 
and public interest, those consequences may prove 
disastrous. 

It is in order to facilitate the study of our nationd 
question that we present the following short accoust 
of our history, our position, and our national aspite 
tions, and we ask only that they may be consider 

[30] 
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impartially and carefully before any judgment be 
formed. 

The Albanian population may be reckoned at about 
two and a half million souls, the large majority of 
whom inhabit the southwestern portion of the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

The Albanians belong to three religions: the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Greek Orthodox Church, and 
toIslam. The Mohammedans exceed in number both 
the Catholics and Orthodox put together. The mem- 
bers of these three faiths all live together, but the 
Catholics are more numerous in the north and the 
Orthodox in the south. —The Mohammedans are found 
everywhere, but form compact masses in the center of 
the country. 

Among the many falsehoods which have been cir- 
culated with the object of proving that the Albanians 
cannot form an independent state, are the state- 
ments that they are divided by religious differences, 
and that they do not all speak the same language. 
Religion having always and everywhere exercised a 
great influence on the mind of man, and being even 
today a frequent cause of division in West Europe, 
the lies which have been spread about the religious 
differences of the Albanians have, not unnaturally, 
been widely credited. Nevertheless, Albania is per- 
haps the only country in Europe where religion has 
produced no dissensions among the inhabitants, who 
have remained united at every period of their national 
history. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in her celebrated 
letters, writing in 1717, describes vividly the Albanian 
guard which escorted her on her journey across Tur- 
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key, and mentions as a unique fact that the Alb. 
















nians make no distinction between Christians an | Tu 
Moslems. thro 

Marriages between Christians and Mohammedan; T 
are common in Albania, in spite of the fact that they the 
are contrary to the respective religions. Christians | m¢ 
and Moslems may be found in the same family, dwel. and 
ing amicably under one roof. There are Christian | ¢st 
chiefs to Mohammedan clans, and vice versa. Ip. T 
partial observers have, in fact, written much that js} b 
true upon this fact. It will suffice to quote one official | A f¢ 
document, which destroys the legend of religious dis | 24! 
sension. berl 

Monsieur Aubaret, the French Commissioner at the | the 
Eastern Roumelian Commission on the affairs of Tur | PF& 





key, in 1880, presented the following memorandum the : 
on the Sandjak of Scutari: “The people live together | ™ E 
in perfect harmony. They are Albanian before every- 
thing. If it be true to say that the Catholics are of 0 
sincerely attached to their religion, it is none the less 


true that for them, as well as for their Mohammedan M 
compatriots, national sentiment, love for their land | thor 
and respect for their ancient customs take the first | the 
place beyond all else. The spirit of dignity and inde | ™"S 
pendence, possessed alike by all Albanians, is strength- that 
ened among them by their markedly warlike char | 4 
acteristics. It is thanks to their indomitable var | by t 
that in spite of the frequent endeavors of the Sub | Epi 
lime Porte, these mountaineers have succeeded in pre forn 
serving, almost intact, the privileges which they have | cust 
enjoyed from the earliest times.” 7 T 

The Greeks, Serbs, and Bulgars who, in large num- En 
bers, have been converted to Islam, have renounced ban 
their nationality and have indeed out-Turked the = 
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Turks. The Albanians have remained Albanians 
throughout. 

The language question is even simpler. One and 
the same language is spoken by the Albanians from 
one end of the country to the other, from Mitrovitza 
and the northern mountains to the Gulf of Arta and 
eastward through Macedonia. 

That in this wide area dialectical differences are 
to be found which puzzle the stranger, is but natural. 
A foreigner, even if he knows English well, is equally 
unable to understand the popular speech of Northum- 
berland or Somerset. To us Albanians the dialect of 
the Gheg (in the north) and the Tosk (in the south) 
present no difficulties at all. The language is one and 
thesame. It is, moreover, one of the oldest languages 
in Europe, and our people have clung to it tenaciously 
in the face of much enemy opposition. A short sketch 
of our history will make this abundantly clear. 


We first hear of our ancestors from classical au- 
thors who describe and give the names of many of 
the independent clans who inhabited the Balkan Pe- 
ninsula when its history dawns. All authorities agree 
that they are not Greek. The Greeks, in fact, desig- 
nated them “barbarians.” The main groups formed 
by these clans were known as Macedonia, Illyria, and 
Epirus. The inhabitants of all three, so Strabo in- 
forms us, spoke the same tongue and had similar 
customs. 

The very name of Macedonia, formerly known as 
“Emathia,” derives in all probability from the Al- 
banian word E Madhia (the great). As for Illyria, 
‘liria” in Albanian means “freedom,” and we Albanians 
interpret it as “land of the free.” 
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Strabo gives specimens of the language in his day, 
and also place-names, and their strong resemblance 
to modern Albanian justifies us in believing our lap. 
guage to be the direct descendant of that spoken by 
Alexander the Great of Macedon and of King Pyrrhys 
of Epirus. 

In old days Illyria and Epirus together extended 
from the neighborhood of Trieste to the Gulf of Arta, 
the north side of which, as Strabo particularly informs 
us, was inhabited by the Epirotes, and the south by 
Greeks. Inland the Illyrian and Epirote land spread 
widely. Thus, all that we now know as Bosnia, the 
Herzegovina, Montenegro, and a large part of Serbia, 
was comprised in Illyria, as well as modern Albania. 

The inhabitants of the Dalmatian coast harried 
the Roman shipping, and thus brought about war 
with Rome, struggles which lasted, indeed, some two 
centuries. “The difficulty,” says J. B. Bury, the emi- 
nent historian, “experienced by the Romans in sub- 
duing and incorporating into the Empire these brave 
tribes is well known.” 

That the Illyrians had already reached a consid- 
erable pitch of civilization is proved by the numerous 
weapons and ornaments found in the pre-Roman 
graves throughout Bosnia, Serbia, and Albania. The 
Illyrians were, it appears, among the first to manu- 
facture and export iron. 

The Romans, as usual, founded colonies, built towns 
and made roads—traces of which still exist. But the 
native population seem to have retained local auton- 
omy under their own chiefs. The clansmen, more- 
over, displayed the keen intelligence which is their 
birthright. The conquered became the rulers. Con- 
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stantine the Great, Diocletian and Justinian, as well 
as other Emperors of less note, were of native blood. 

Christianity arrived early in Illyria. “Round about 
Illyria,” says St. Paul, “have I fully preached the 
Gospel of Christ.” The Albanians claim him as the 
first missionary among them. Illyria formed part of 
the Patriarchate of Rome at an early date, and a 
large number of the North Albanians (Ghegs) are 
faithful to Rome to this day. Scutari and Antivari 
have been bishoprics since the fourth century. 

The Roman Empire in the East was repeatedly 
invaded by hordes of barbarians from beyond the 
Danube. The Avars devastated wide tracts, and after 
them came the Slavs. These, the ancestors of the 
Serbs, Montenegrins, and Bosniaks, swarmed in in 
overpowering numbers. They settled first in some 
districts depopulated by the Avars, and by the sev- 
enth century were widely spread in the Peninsula. 
They were a tribal and a pastoral people, and, taking 
possession of the rich plains for their flocks, they 
drove Roman civilization to the coast of the Adriatic, 
where it has never completely died out. Of the na- 
tive Illyrian population, that of the north disap- 
peared. But southward the Illyrians defended them- 
selves in the mountains of modern Albania, and there 
they preserved their language and customs uninter- 
ruptedly, up to the present day, against all comers. 

The Slavs, being a pagan people, swept away Chris- 
tianity in the districts they occupied. Nor were they 
as a whole converted till the ninth century, and then 
by missionaries from Salonika. When the final sepa- 
ration between the Eastern and Western Churches 
took place in 1054, the Slavs threw in their lot with 
Byzantium. 
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The Christians of North Albania, after some way. 
ering—due to Slav pressure—have, it would appear, 
remained faithful to Rome throughout. The South 
came more and more under the influence of the East. 
ern Orthodox Church and adopted it. 

The history of the Balkans is one of many warring 
races. The Serbo-Albanian enmity dates from the 
arrival of the Serb’s ancestors into the Peninsula, 
But the Serbs were not the only foe with which Al. 
bania had in early days to contend. Following swift 
on the coming of the Serbs, came the Bulgars, a war. 
rior people, led by their king. They subdued the 
Serbs and even threatened Byzantium. The Greco- 
Bulgar hatred dates from the days when the history 
of Byzantium was a long and bloody struggle between 
Greek and Bulgar. Albania, too, suffered. The great 
Bulgar Czar Simeon, in the tenth century, ruled an 
Empire which included most of Serbia and a large 
part of Albania. But all the medieval Balkan En- 
pires were short-lived. They were compounded of 
many inimical elements, and broke to pieces soon after 
the death of the conqueror that made them. Big 
Bulgaria was broken up in the eleventh century. 
Nor did the second great Bulgar Empire of the thir- 
teenth century leave any permanent mark in Albania, 
save a few place-names, though Czar Asen II ruled 
from the Black Sea to the Adriatic, and included all 
Albania as far as Durazzo in his Empire. 

Not till the fall of the second Bulgar Empire did 
the Serbs play an important part in Balkan affairs. 
A tribal people, they had been weak before the united 
Bulgar force. In the twelfth century they united 
under the rule of the remarkable line of Nemanya 
princes, and established the Kingdom of Rashia and 
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extended it rapidly. Rashia, in Albanian, means 
plain. It is possible, therefore, that Rashia was the 
original Illyrian name of the plains of Kosovo. The 
Serbs were, in fact, known by the name of Rashians 
even into the eighteenth century. 

Each of the Nemanya kings extended his realm by 
conquest. They spread over North Albania and 
seized Scutari. Scutari, the capital of North Albania, 
is one of the oldest capitals in Europe. It is first 
mentioned under its native name of Scodra in 604 B. C. 
And as Shkodra it is known still to all Albanians. 
The name of Scutari was given to it by the Venetians 
in the thirteenth century. 

That the Albanians were, when conquered by the 
Serbs, Catholic, is evident from contemporary ac- 
counts. In 1321 they appealed to Charles of Anjou 
and to Filippo of Taranto to force the Serb King 
Milutin to respect their religious rights. In 1332 the 
French friar, Pére Brochard, describes the land and 
people. “It is inhabited,” he says, “by two peoples, 
the Albanians and the Latins, who both belong to 
the Church of Rome. The Albanians have a lan- 
guage quite other than Latin. . . . They have four 
Bishops under the Archbishop of Antivari. 

Both these peoples are oppressed under the very 
hard servitude of the most hateful and abominable 
lordship of the Slavs.” 

That the friar did not exaggerate is shown by the 
extremely severe laws enacted against the Catholics 
by the great Czar Stefan Dushan in 1349 in his cele- 
brated canon. Here we find that those of the Latin 
heresy who refuse to be converted are punishable by 
death, as are also Latin priests who attempt to con- 
vert anyone to the Latin faith. And so forth. 
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These laws doubtless served to further exasperate 
the hatred between Serb and Albanian, for to the bit. 
terness of conquest was added religious persecution, 

During the twenty years of Stefan Dushan’s reign, 
Serbia was indeed great. It included almost the 
whole Balkan Peninsula, and Dushan was plan. 
ning to seize Byzantium when he died suddenly 
(1356). On his decease, great Serbia rapidly fell to 
pieces. 

Albania was among the first districts to break loose. 
Led by local chiefs, we soon find the Albanians fight. 
ing against Marko Kralyevitch, the popular hero of 
the Serbs, and taking from him not only the towns 
of Ochrida and Kastoria, which he had recently taken 
from the Albanian chief, Andrea Musaki, but also 
Ipek and Prizren. Nor was great Serbia ever again 
reconstructed. The Balkan Peninsula was invaded 
by a foreign foe—the Turks. 

The Turks, we should not forget, came first as the 
allies of the Greeks against the Serbs. On their ar- 
rival, the Peninsula was a struggling mass of rival 
races in which none was supreme, and they were thus 
an easy prey. The Balkan peoples were so occupied 
by their own differences that they did not realize the 
Turkish danger till too late. 

In 1389 Lazar, who was Czar of a very small Serbia, 
summoned a large army of Serbs, Albanians, and Bos- 
niaks (Bosnia was now an independent kingdom), 
and met the Turks on the field of Kosovo. Rival 
Serb chieftains were at this time struggling for suprem- 
acy, and one of them—the Czar’s own son-in-law, 
Vuk Brankovitch—deserted, with all his men, to the 
Turks. This gave the victory to the Sultan, and e 
tablished the Turk in Europe until today. 
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The Serbs accepted Turkish suzerainty and were 
ruled for some time by descendants of the traitor 
Brankovitch. 

But the Albanians offered a long and stubborn re- 
sistance. Venice aided them. For some time the 
Venetians had been creeping down the Adriatic coast 
and founding trading ports. Their relations with the 
Albanians were good, and intermarriage of noble 
families took place. Together the Albanians and 
Venetians fought the Turks. 

In the mountains at this time there were many 
notable Albanian chieftains. The Dukagini ruled 
over a large part of the northern mountains, which 
still bear their name. Lek Dukagin is famed as the 
author of the Code of Mountain Law which still 
exists. The Dushmani family ruled in the Pulati 
mountains, where the Dushmani clan still dwells. 
Gropa ruled at Dibra, and the Topias ruled all Cen- 
tral and Southern Albania. 

Then it was that Albania’s greatest leader, George 
Kastriot, called Skenderbeg, appeared as the cham- 
pion of our nation and of Christendom. He was one 
of the great warriors of history. The Turks who in- 
vaded South Albania reached and attacked his father’s 
town of Kroya. George was then a child, and he 
and his brothers were carried off as hostages. The 
other boys are reported to have been poisoned. 
George, who was remarkable for courage and intelli- 
gence, was brought up as a soldier and a Moslem. 
But on his father's death he seized an early oppor- 
tunity to throw off both the Turks and their religion, 
and rode away to Ochrida, where he recruited some 
followers. Thence he reached Kroya, where he was 
joyfully hailed as King, and put himself at the head 
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of the Albanian forces. His courage and skill were 
amazing. For twenty-four years he kept the Turks 
at bay. Two successive Sultans sent huge armig 
against him in vain. His realm extended into Mace. 
donia, and Ochrida and Dibra too were his towns, 
Bitter was the grief of all Albanians when, in 1913, 
Dibra, one of Skenderbeg’s towns, was given by the 
Powers to the Serbs. 

But the enemy pressed upon Skenderbeg with in. 
creasing force. He went to Rome to beg help, 
Pope Pius II summoned the Princes of Europe to 
a crusade which should combine its forces with those 
of Skenderbeg under the command of the latter 
and drive the Turk from Europe. Though weak 
and ill, the old Pope enthusiastically declared that 
he himself would accompany the army. But the 
Powers of Europe—not for the first or last time— 
were torn by jealousy. It was opined that the evic- 
tion of the Turk would most benefit Venice, and many 
were reluctant to fight for the aggrandizement of 
Venice. The Pope in vain urged that this view was 
unchristian. He went to Ancona to await the arrival 
of the troops, and there he died. No help came to 
Skenderbeg. As an old man, he again appealed to 
Rome, and Pope Paul assisted him with money and 
supplies. But no army came to reinforce him. 
Nevertheless, he struggled on with his valiant men 
and remained unconquered till he died of fever at 
Alessio in 1467, aged 63. The Sultan, on hearing of 
his death, cried triumphantly: “Asia and Europe are 
mine at last. Woe to Christendom! She has lost 
her sword and shield!” 

There was no chieftain capable of replacing Sken- 
derbeg. Deep was the mourning for him. “Crowds 
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of maidens,” says Sabellicus, “though surrounded by 
the din of battle, assembled every eighth day in the 
principal cities and sang hymns in praise of the de- 
parted hero.” The nation resisted the overpowering 
force of the Turk for yet another ten years. 

Scutari, bravely defended by the Albanians and 
Venetians, fell in 1479, after a terrible siege. And 
the Turks then soon overran the whole land. Num- 
bers of Albanians fled to Italy, where 104 Albanian- 
speaking villages exist to this day. 

The mountain chiefs long hoped for help from Ven- 
ice, and sent many appeals thither. But Venice, too, 
was hard hit by the Turks, and sent no assistance. 
There was nothing for it but to accept Turkish rule. 
From the beginning the Albanians had contrived to 
retain local autonomy. In the seventeenth century 
many began to go over to Islam. But, as above 
stated, unlike the other Balkan peoples, when Mo- 
hammedanized they retained their strong sense of 
nationality. No sooner did the Moslem Albanian 
chiefs rise to power than they began to work for in- 
dependence. The Albanians, both Moslem and Chris- 
tian, deseended from the mountains and began a 
struggle to retake the plains from which their fore- 
fathers had been driven by the conquering Serbs. Bit 
by bit they regained territory and settled upon it. 

Attacked by the Albanians on the one side, and op- 
pressed on the other by the Turkish government, and 
oppressed also by the Greek Church—which strove 
ever to replace the Serb and Bulgar churches by Greek 
ones throughout Turkey in Europe—the Serbs of 
Kosovo, led by the Patriarch of Ipek, decided to emi- 
grate and moved in vast masses into Austria, where 
they were given land in the Banat by the Emperor. 
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The Albanians speedily resettled the vacated lands 
occupying the whole of the Kosovo district as far as 
Mitrovitza and northeast as far as Nish and Uskyb, 
Eastward they spread as far as Monastir, and the 
greater part of the Moslem villages of Macedonia are 
Albanian. In truth, they thus retook a great part 
of their ancient Illyria and Macedonia. Christian 
and Moslem united to preserve and maintain their 
customs, rights, and language, and brooked but little 
Turkish interference. 

Nor was it long before the Albanians struck for 
liberty. Ali Pasha, who was born in 1740, began his 
career in Turkish service. Made Governor of Janina, 
he extended his rule by degrees, rapidly gained fol- 
lowers and popularity, and made himself ruler of the 
whole of South Albania as far as Preveza and Arta. 
A practically independent Prince and a skilled dip- 
lomat, he had representatives in foreign lands and 
entered into negotiations. He had many dealings 
with England, and strove to gain her support. Con- 
temporary travelers note the order that he established, 
and his organizing capacity. 

At the same time the Bushatli family, the hereditary 
Pashas of Scutari, likewise rose to power, extended 
their Pashalik largely by conquest, and were soon a 
menace to the Turks. 

The Sultan objected strongly to this threatened rise 
of Albania. A Turkish force was sent against the 
Bushatlis and was defeated, which still further in- 
censed the Turks. Waiting their opportunity, they 
fell upon Ali Pasha when he was a very old man. 
A large force successfully besieged him in his palace 
on the Lake of Janina, took both him and his sons 
prisoners, beheaded them all, and sent their heads 
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to Constantinople in 1821. South Albania then fell 
entirely into Turkish hands. 

The Bushatli Pashas ruled yet awhile in the north. 
In 1829 the Russians attacked Turkey, and the Pasha 
of Scutari seized the moment when the Russian army 
was approaching Constantinople to march also against 
the Turks. Unfortunately, the Russian general mis- 
took the Pasha’s object and believed him to be com- 
ing to reinforce the Sultan. He therefore concluded 
a hasty and unexpected peace which left the Turks 
free to throw the whole of their forces against the 
rebellious Pasha. A large Turkish army fell upon 
North Albania and ravaged it, killing or sending into 
exile all the leaders and exiling the Bushatlis to Asia 
Minor. Turkish governors were appointed every- 
where, and Turkish garrisons placed in the larger 
towns. All Albania thus fell under Turkish rule 
though the mountain clans retained their autonomy 
throughout. But quiet was there none. 


The beginning of the nineteenth century was a 
time of great stress and struggle in the Balkan Pe- 
ninsula. Repeated attacks by the Russians and Aus- 
trians, who each pretended they were animated by 
a desire to free the Christians from Turkish rule, and 
were in truth aiming only at territorial gains, had 
greatly weakened Turkish power and roused, too, the 
hopes of the subject peoples. Serbia rose first and, 
with the aid of both Austria and Russia, attained 
autonomy. Greece rose shortly afterward and, also 
with European help, obtained her freedom. 

The Greeks were great!y helped, too, by the Al- 
banians of the south, of whose valor Lord Byron 
tells. In return for this help they hoped that Greece 
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would aid them, too, when their time came. By 
Greece has known no gratitude. Far from aiding 


Albania to gain freedom, Greece has had but one 
object, and that is to obtain more and more of = 
Albanian territory. The hatred of the Albanian for ” 
the Greek is therefore as intense as his hatred for the ™ 
Serb. ni 

We Albanians wish only to dwell in peace with our : 
neighbors, but this we cannot do so long as these ry 
neighbors strive and intrigue to annex Albanian ter. a 
ritory. 

Imperial Russia has been Albania’s worst foe, for, “ 
aiming always at hegemony in the Balkans, she has al 
supported every Slav claim to territorial aggrandize- ju 


ment at Albania’s expense. 
In 1876-1877 came the supreme Pan-Slav effort, E 
Much as Albania detested Turkish rule, she found 


herself forced to fight on the side of the Turks in , 
order to save her own lands from Slavonic aggression. ‘ 
The Turks, however, were beaten. Russia’s terms @ 
were hard. The Treaty of San Stefano did not even g 


recognize the existence of Albania. Large tracts of 
it, including the wholly Albanian town of Koritza, were b 
by this treaty allotted to Bulgaria. The Treaty of San 
Stefano was overthrown by the Powers, but the Treaty 


of Berlin which replaced it was but little better. It i 
has, in fact, been called the “Treaty of Albania’s t 
Burial.” Koritza was saved, it is true; but large 7 
tracts of Albanian-inhabited lands were given over : 


to Serbia, Montenegro, and Greece. It was mon t 
strously unjust. ‘ 

The Albanians seized their arms and formed the | 
Albanian League, whose center was at Prizren, but 
whose branches spread throughout the land. ‘ 
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By order of the Powers, their resistance was crushed 
by the Turkish Army, but not without severe fighting, 
in which more than one Turkish general lost his life. 
Nevertheless, the Albanians managed to save much 
territory in the north. Their seaport of Dulcigno, 
awholly Albanian town, was, however, torn from them 
by a naval demonstration of the combined Powers— 
surely the most disgraceful example of how a power- 
ful armed gang can bully a small nation that history 
relates. 

Albania’s rising was by no means fruitless. She 
succeeded in retaining all her southern territory and 
also in attracting the attention of some impartial 
judges. 

In 1880 an International Commission, called the 
Eastern Roumelian Commission, was appointed to 
regulate the affairs of Turkey. Great Britain was 
ably represented by Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, 
who recognized the important fact that if peace 
were to be permanent in the Balkan the rights 
of each nationality must be considered. Con- 
vinced, after careful examination, that the Al- 
banians had been treated with great injustice, 
he made strong representations on the subject, 
and recommended the immediate formation of a 
lage and autonomous Albania, which should 
become independent on the break-up of the 
Turkish Empire in Europe. Having caused 
inquiries to be made about the population of 
the various vilayets, he recommended that the 
state of Albania should consist of the whole of 
the vilayets of Scutari and Janina, the larger part of 
the vilayet of Kosovo, and a large part of the vilayet 
of Monastir. In this scheme he was strongly sup- 
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ported by H. B. M. Ambassador at Constantinople 
Lord Goschen. 

The formation, however, of an independent Albania 
did not suit the ambitious plans either of Austria or 
of Russia. And, unfortunately for Europe, nothing 
was done save to recommend certain reforms to the 
Turks. 

The Albanian question remained and remains up. 
solved—a menace to future peace. 

Though by means of the Albanian League a cer. 
tain amount of Albanian territory was saved, yet the 
Treaty of Berlin resulted disastrously for Albania. 

Among other places, it gave the town and district 
of Vranje to the Serbs, who at once proceeded to for- 
cibly evict the whole Albanian population and confis- 
cate their property. Wholesale confiscations and evic- 
tions took place also in the districts given to Mon- 
tenegro. And in none of the annexed districts were 
any of the Albanians who remained allowed schools 
in their own language. They had to choose between 
denationalization or emigration. Albania was now in 
an evil plight. Not only her neighbors, but the Turks, 
too, conspired to crush her nationality and prevent 
the development of national aspirations. 

The Turks, having broken the power of the Alba- 
nian Pashas, held the land in an iron grip. Other Bal- 
kan races, when they awakened to the necessity for 
education, received the support and assistance of the 
Powers. Russia in particular spent lavishly on Slav 
propaganda. 

This had taught the Turks that the formation of 
national schools was followed by a speedy uprising 
of the subject peoples. They therefore forbade, under 
heavy penalties, the teaching and printing of the Al 
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banian language. And in order to denationalize the 
Albanians they permitted the Greeks to open schools for 
the Christians, while they themselves started Turkish 
schools for the Moslems. The results are not those 
which were anticipated. Albanians trained in for- 
eign schools are some of the most enthusiastic nation- 
alists. Nor can they easily forgive the falsehoods 
with which it was attempted to poison their minds 
as children, when Greek teachers even told them that 
it was useless to pray in Albanian, for Christ would 
not understand them. A certain Greek admitted to 
the writer a few years ago the failure of these efforts. 
“We have reared,” he said, “serpents! The Greek 
schools, instead of creating for us Greek partisans in 
Albania, have created our worst foes.” 

We pointed out in reply that, as several centuries 
have failed to change the language and national sen- 
timents of the Albanians who live in Greece, in spite 
of the efforts of the Greek schools in which Albanian 
children are forbidden to speak their mother tongue, 
it was mere folly to suppose that a few Greek schools 
in Albania could possibly influence the national and 
patriotic feelings of the inhabitants. 

King Constantine gave the writer an overwhelming 
proof of the fact that the Albanians of Greece retain 
their national feelings. “During the Balkan war,” 
said the King, “the Greek navy disembarked marines 
on the coast of Epirus for the purpose of attacking 
the Albanians. But a large part of the Greek navy 
is recruited among the Albanians of Greece, and two 
whole battalions of marines so soon as they found 
themselves face to face with their brother Albanians, 
promptly deserted without firing a shot. National 
sentiment proved to be stronger than duty.” King 
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Constantine would certainly not have imparted this 
interesting fact had he suspected that we were yp. 
aware of it. 

Albania’s struggle to obtain national education in 
the face of difficulties merits a chapter in the history 
of education. Here we can relate it but briefly. 
Books and papers printed in London, Brussels, and 
Bucharest were smuggled into the country at great 
risk and eagerly studied, in spite of the fact that any. 
one found in possession of such works was liable to 
even fifteen years’ imprisonment. Many people, both 
Moslem and Christian, studied their own language 


from the Gospels and the Book of Genesis which were | 


published in Albanian by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and circulated with great difficulty, 
Schoolmasters found guilty of teaching Albanian were 
severely punished—in some cases the extreme sen- 
tence of fifteen years being inflicted. But the Alba- 
nians did not relax their efforts. 

In South Albania the Americans, to whom Albania 
is deeply indebted, opened a Girls’ School at Koritza 
which was protected by the great Republic. This was 
a center of national enthusiasm. The girls taught 
their brothers to write their mother tongue. In the 
north education was better provided for. Both Italy 
and Austria, being anxious to obtain influence there, 
opened schools for boys, girls, and infants in Scutari 
and Durazzo. And the Abbot of the Mirdites started 
a school in his mountains. 

The Albanians took every advantage of the foreign 
schools. But though very grateful for the help 
afforded by them, no such bribes have induced 
them or will induce them to wish to change their 
nationality or become the subjects of any foreign 
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power. As for the Albanians who have received their 
education outside of Albania in English, French, 
American, Italian, Turkish, or Greek schools, they 
may be reckoned as many thousands. 


Such was the situation of Albania when the Young 
Turk revolution took place in 1908. To this the Al- 
banians at first lent their hearty support, believing 
that it meant equal opportunities for all races. They 
were soon undeceived. The Young Turks began a 
policy of forcible Ottomanization and the Albanians 
rose against it. 

In 1912, after three years of fierce struggle, the Turk- 
ish government realized that all attempts to forcibly 
denationalize the Albanians were vain and that they 
must be granted national recognition. Albania was 
at last on the point of gaining autonomy within her 
ethnographical limits. 

These limits are as follows: Starting from Dulcigno 
and passing across the Lake of Scutari along the 
ancient Montenegrin frontier, Albania should include 
all the northern mountain clans of Triepshi, Hoti, 
Gruda, Klementi, Kastrati, and Shkreli, together with 
all the Pulati clans. The frontier line should be 
drawn so as to include Ipek, Mitrovitza, Prishtina, 
Guillan, Katchanik, and the western part of the former 
vilayet of Monastir, which should include Ochrida. 
Thence the line should continue south along the side 
of the Lake Presba, and pass near Florina and Kas- 
toria, including all Albanian-speaking villages. For 
reasons which follow, the Pindus district should form 
part of the Albanian State. The frontier should 
thence be drawn to the River Arta and follow it to 
its mouth. That this was the southern limit of Al- 
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bania in the first century is clearly defined by Strabo, 
“On sailing into the Gulf,” he says, “on the right are 
the Arcananians, who are Greeks. On the left ar 
the Cassipoei, a tribe of the Epirotes, extending as 
far as the recesses of the Gulf.” All the territories 
lying between these points and the sea constitute 
Albania historically and ethnographically. The in. 
habitants are identical in language, customs, and tra- 
ditions, with the exception of a small minority of 
Kutzovlahs and Greeks. 

The scheme for Albanian autonomy was actually 
set on foot by the Turkish government. But this 
did not suit the already matured plans of the Balkan 
States, each of whom had planned to obtain terri- 
torial aggrandizement at Albania’s expense. Serbia, 
Montenegro, Greece, and Bulgaria threw themselves 
upon the Turks in order to obtain portions of Albania 
before she should have time to establish herself. 
Ostensibly these States rushed to war in order to 
liberate oppressed nationalities. In truth, each was 
actuated by the hope of proving stronger than its 
neighbor and thereby securing the lion’s share of the 
plunder, especially parts of Albania. 

The Albanians found themselves in a peculiarly dif- 
ficult position. They wished to defend their own 
lands, but they had no desire to fight for the Turks. 
The Turks mistrusted them because of their recent 
revolts, and would not supply them with either arms 
or ammunition, and they possessed but small supplies. 
They decided to remain neutral, and for the most 
part resisted only when attacked, and hoped, by pro- 
claiming their neutrality and hoisting the Albanian 
flag, to obtain European recognition. But they were 
invaded by three of the Balkan armies. 
[50] 
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The second Balkan War, during which the Balkan 
allies fought one another for the plunder, soon fol- 
lowed. The Carnegie Commission of Inquiry has 
sufficiently described the horrors and atrocities com- 
mitted by these self-styled “liberators” on the popu- 
lations they purported to set free. 

Italy and Austria, both having interests in the Adri- 
atic, protested against the entire dismemberment of 
Albania, and called on Europe to recognize her inde- 
pendence, as did also very emphatically we Albanians. 
And on January 1, 1913, the Ambassadors of the 
Great Powers at the Conference of London decided 
upon creating Albania a neutral and independent 
State. But the Great Powers—not for the first time 
in their history—came under the malign influence of 
Imperial Russia, who intervened and insisted upon 
the cession of much Albanian land. Her voice was 
dominant at the Conference. Albania emerged free 
but badly mutilated. Regions populated by compact 
masses of Albanians, numbering in all some million 
and a half souls, were annexed to the Kingdoms of 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Greece, all of whom had 
previously violated Albania’s neutrality and occupied 
her territory. 

The Great Powers created Albania as an indepen- 
dent neutral State and took it under their protection. 
They decided that they would aid and guide its first 
steps. But all they did was to appoint an Interna- 
tional Commission of Control, which did almost noth- 
ing and kept none of its promises, and to appoint a 
Prince without giving him any assistance. 

Before Albania had time even to organize gendar- 
merie, the Greeks attacked and occupied a large part of 
South Albania, and the Commission looked on and 
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took no steps, while Greek irregular bands and troops 
armed with artillery burnt and pillaged the villages 
and massacred the inhabitants. Between Tepelenj 
and Koritza three hundred villages were burnt. And 
in order to force the population either to starve or 
emigrate, the Greeks burnt even the standing crops 
in the fields. The Albanians, who had no artillery 
and were poorly armed, fought bravely, and for a 
time were victorious; but the Greeks were reinforced 
by further troops, and the Albanians were forced to 
withdraw. Thousands of starving refugees crowded 
to Valona in the last stages of misery. But the Inter- 
national Commission, beyond supplying a little bread, 
took no steps. 

While Albania, already plundered and devastated 
in the war of 1913, was struggling against Greek 
aggression and foreign intrigue and propaganda, the 
present world-war broke out. 

Scutari for over a year had been occupied by inter- 
national forces under the able command of General 
G. F. Phillips. So soon as the world-war was immi- 
nent these forces quitted Albania. The French re- 
mained rather longer than the others, but they, too, 
soon went over into Montenegro. Scutari had been 
completely disarmed during the international occu- 
pation, and was thus left quite defenseless. 

The Prince Zu Wied, who had been selected by the 
Powers as ruler of Albania, retired on September 3, 
leaving the government of the country to the Inter- 
national Control Commission, all the members of 
which also departed shortly. ; 

The Italians, who had not as yet entered into the 
war, might then have protected Albanian neutrality 
and thereby gained the lasting gratitude and friend- 
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ship of Albania; but they contented themselves 
with occupying the Albanian island of Sasseno 
and then—in December, 1914—militarily occupying 
Valona. 

The Montenegrins, though ostensibly engaged in 
opposing Austria, poured their troops into defenseless 
Scutari and remained there. No protest was made 
by the Powers for this unprovoked violation of the 
decision made by them in 1913 when they unanimously 
declared Scutari to be Albanian territory. 

The Serbs also entered Albania for a short time, 
but withdrew again. Then came the debacle of the 
Serbs and their flight across the Albanian mountains 
into Scutari. This was fatal for Albania. The Aus- 
trian and Bulgarian forces poured into Albania in pur- 
suit of them. All members of the Entente departed, 
and Albania was left to her fate. The Bulgars with- 
drew, but three-quarters of Albanian territory have 
been militarily occupied by Austria until the last few 
weeks. 

Meanwhile, Italy had advanced in the south and 
occupied Tepelen and Argyrokastro. 

The Greek troops of King Constantine had poured 
into South Albania and were using Koritza as a center 
through which Austrian and German couriers could 
pass toorfrom Athens. They exported the foodstuffs, 
and the Albanian population was reduced to great 
straits. The French reached Koritza in December, 
1916, evicting Greek troops; and at the request of 
the inhabitants of the whole district hoisted the Al- 
banian flag at Koritza and proclaimed it an Albanian 
Republic. 

The Italians extended their occupation, and on July 
3, 1917, General Ferrero at Argyrokastro proclaimed 
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the independence of the whole of Albania under the 
protection of Italy. 

Such is Albania’s history. The waves of successive 
Empires have passed over her, and her people have 
remained staunch. The rule of Rome and of Byzan. 
tium have passed. The Balkan medieval Empires 
were a mere ripple on the waters of time. The flood. 
tide of the Turkish Empire has ebbed, and Albania 
remains as a granite crag above the troubled waters, 

We must now consider the land itself and present 
circumstances. 

What is this land we Albanians love so much and 
which foreigners covet so much? It is situated ina 
valuable and desirable spot. Its port of Valona is 
one of the keys of the Adriatic. Not only is it strate- 
gically desirable, but it also contains fertile plains, 
well-forested mountains, and good pasture for flocks, 
It has more than one harbor, and its mineral wealth 
is as yet unexploited. — 

Small wonder that many powers have struggled and 
intrigued to gain possession of it. No power, how- 
ever, would like to see another possess it. And when 
thieves fall out, honest men come by their own. So 
may it be with Albania! 

It is obviously undesirable to hand over Albania 
entire to any one power. But the partition of Albania 
between several powers without consideration of the 
will of the people and the rights of nations is equally 
certain to lead to fresh trouble. Continual and 
bloody fights would be certain to arise between 
Albania’s new masters, which would be fostered 
and encouraged by the Albanians, who would 
seize the opportunities thus afforded and arise and 
strike out for their own independence. This is proved 
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by the fact that the division of a large part of Albania 
among the Serbs, Greeks, and Montenegrins by the 
Conference of London has but exasperated the hatred 
already existing between Bulgar, Serb, and Greek. 
They fought each other, in fact, about Albanian ter- 
ritory—territory to which they have no right what- 
ever. 

In order that the peace of Europe may be main- 
tained, it is in the highest degree undesirable that the 
Albanian coast should fall into the hands of any Great 
Power, who would make of the Adriatic a closed lake 
—and consequently a naval base—which would be a 
constant menace to the Mediterranean. 

Let us now consider upon what foundations the 
claims of Albania’s neighbors are based. 

We have seen that toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century the Serbs emigrated en masse from 
Kosovo vilayet and left it to its original inhabitants, 
the Albanians, who at once reoccupied it. Since 
that time a certain number of Serbs have filtered 
back into the region, but they have always formed 
a very small minority, as the reports of many trav- 
elers testify. Today—sad to relate—even this mi- 
nority has almost disappeared under the occupation 


_ of Austria, who reckoned on keeping this district 


for herself. The claims of the Serbs are based only 
on ancient conquest. They were in truth rulers 
in Albania for only a part of the Middle Ages. 

That the numerical superiority of the Albanians 
was and is an accepted fact, we may see from the 
following Report on the Population of North-East 
Albania made by Mr. Alvarez, of H. M. Consulate 
at Constantinople, August 27, 1880. 
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“The races which inhabit this district, which poly 
cally comprises the greater part of the vilayet of Koso dl 
and part of that of Monastir and the whole of Old » dl 
Turkish Serbia, are the Albanian and the Serb. .,,] # 
Of the two, the Albanians are numerically far superio | * 
to the Serbians. . . . The Albanian element in th | 
Kosovo vilayet has recently been further increased 


by the accession of many thousands of refugees from > 
districts now, in virtue of the Treaty of Berlin, in | © 
Serbian possession, which, prior to the late war, wer | ? 
exclusively inhabited by the descendants of twelye | " 
Gheg tribes which at a remote period emigrated from 
upper Albania. . . . The natural hatred existing be. , 
tween the Arnaouts (Albanians) and the Serbians of | ‘ 
the principality, fanned by the late war, has been in- | 4 
tensified by the expulsion of Ghegs (North Albanians) 
in large numbers from the territory lately acquired 
by Serbia.” 

The Serbs themselves recognized that the Albanians 


formed the bulk of the population. The Serbian dele- 
gate, Colonel Jovanovitch, wrote a letter to the Con- 
mission delimiting the frontiers on November 4, 1878, 
requesting that the frontier should not be drawn along 
the left bank of the Truava, as it “would offer to the 
neighbor State a view of Vranje, which would contin- 
ually be threatened by a surprise attack, an impos 
sible defense and a sudden invasion of the Albanians.” 
Vranje was on the ancient Serb frontier prior to the 
wars of 1912-1913. 

Who were these Albanians from whom Colonel 
Jovanovitch feared sudden invasion? They were the 
Albanians of Kosovo vilayet, who then formed the 
overwhelming majority of the population and who 
today, if reports be true, form the entire population. 
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That the Serbian government recognized in 1913 
that these lands were not Serbian is amply proved by 
the fact that, in order to subjugate a million Albanians 
and perhaps also a million Bulgars, they drew up a 
series of laws for the annexed districts which are almost 
unequaled for severity. 

Le Reglement sur la Sécurité Publique, published on 
September 21, 1913, and signed by King Peter, proves 
only too clearly that Serbia was dealing with a com- 
pletely foreign population, which was ready at any 
moment to revolt against the Serbian yoke. 

Bulgaria’s claims on Albania are yet more fragile. 
They are based only on the fact that the Bulgars in- 
vaded Albania in the tenth and thirteenth centuries 
and were forced to retire from it. 

As for Greek claims, they are not even based on 
historical conquest, for the Greeks have never con- 
quered any part of Albania in the old days. They 
were, on the contrary, conquered by Albania’s an- 
cestors, the Macedonians. When they demand Epi- 
rus, which is simply South Albania, they base their 
claim entirely upon religion and upon the schools 
which, as we have above described, the Turkish 
government permitted them to open in the dis- 
trict. 

Great trouble has arisen in the Balkans from the 
fact that at the time of the Turkish conquest the 
Turks recognized the Greek Patriarch as Head of all 
their Orthodox subjects. Ever since that fatal day 
the Greeks have claimed all members of the Orthodox 
Church who were Turkish subjects, as “Greek.” In 
former days, on these grounds, they claimed the whole 
of Macedonia, regardless of the nationality of the in- 
habitants. They displaced all the Bulgar and Serbian 
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bishops, and even destroyed Slavonic books in th 
monasteries. In Greek eyes, all Orthodox are Greek 
The Pope might with equal justice claim all French 
and English Catholics as Italians. 

In North Epirus, which was recognized as Albanian 
by the Conference of London, the Greeks know very 
well they have nothing to hope for. They continue 
to demand this district because they hope by so doing 
to shut the mouths of us Albanians and to prevent us 
from demanding the restitution of South Epirus, 
which the Conference of London presented to 
Greece. 

In South Epirus, starting from Cape Stilos, that is 
to say from the Albanian frontier as drawn by the 
Conference of London, as far as Preveza, the whole 
coast to a depth of about forty kilometers forms the 
province of Tchameria, which is inhabited by a solid 
Albanian population. Here the Greeks have endeay- 
ored to sow discord between the Christian and Moslem 
Albanians, and thus to stifle a national movement. 

In South Epirus, to the east of Tchameria, there 
are some Greek villages consisting either of Greeks 
who have settled there for commercial reasons or of 
Grecized Kutzovlahs. But they form a minority 
when compared to South Epirus as a whole. Even 
in Janina, the capital of South Albania, where the 
Greeks for over a century have concentrated theit 
strongest propaganda, the Albanian and Jewish ele- 
ments preponderate over the Greeks and Kutzovlahs. 
Neither Janina nor the above-mentioned Greek vil- 
lages can be separated from Albania without being 
doomed to economic death. 

This is the case also in the Pindus, which is exclu- 
sively inhabited by the Kutzovlahs, the descendants 
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of the ancient Roman colonists. The Kutzovlahs 
gain their living by cattle-raising. They pass the 
summer in the Pindus mountains and go with their 
flocks in winter to the pasturages on the Albanian 
coast. For them, who are neither Greek nor Alba- 
nian, it is their own interest which causes them to 
choose between the two. Which did they choose 
when the occasion offered? 

The Greeks pretend that the inhabitants of Epirus 
are Greek in feeling. Facts are worth more than 
words. The Treaty of Berlin awarded a part of 
Epirus to Greece—the territory, in fact, which lies 
between the town of Arta and the River Kalamas, 
which cuts Tchameria in two. An International 
Commission went at this time to Preveza in order 
to effect the transfer of the district to His Hellenic 
Majesty. But the Commission found itself con- 
fronted by the opposition of the whole population 
and was forced to retire without fulfilling its pur- 
pose. The population of Epirus rose like one man 
and opposed the cession of this Albanian district 
to Greece. And in consequence of this popular 
resistance the Greek frontier had to be drawn 
at Arta. 

As for those Albanian territories which are disputed 
by their neighbors, the Albanians are quite prepared 
to accept, when the time comes, the decision of a 
Commission nominated by President Wilson or by the 
British Government, which shall make inquiries on 
the spot after due measures have been taken to 
insure that the said populations may freely express 
their feelings and wishes, and that no aliens shall be 
temporarily imported for the purpose of falsifying 
facts. 
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We must now consider the question of Italy with 
regard to Albania. 

Albania’s independence was proclaimed in Igy, 
But before she had time to organize or establish her. 
self she was at once caught up by the whirlwind of 
opposing interests—those of Italy and Austria. Not 
only did the two currents paralyze Albania, but they 
encouraged the neighbor states to make existence 
impossible to her. Today the situation is alto. 
gether changed. Austria has broken up completely, 
and on the frontier Albania will see arising in her 
place a large Slav State which is frankly hostile to 
her. To guard against possible danger, Albania must 
seek a support, and this time she will have no dif- 
ficulty of choice. But if Albania needs the support 
of Italy, Italy, too, needs the support of Albania, 
The new Yugo-Slav State will be animated with 
friendly sentiments for the Kingdom of Italy, but 
states do not base their future upon sentiments, but 
upon community of interests, which constitutes the 
only guaranty for a lasting friendship. And they 
are also bound to provide for all eventualities, It 
is to Italy’s interest that there should be a non 
Slavonic buffer state which is sincerely devoted to 
her. She should therefore insist upon the recon 
stitution of the Albanian state, which should in 
clude within its frontiers all Albanian-inhabited 
districts. For to Italy this state is of vital im 
portance. 

The Secret Treaty signed in London in 1915—and 
as fatal for Italy herself as for Albania—would appear 
to have been imposed by Russia. Italy seized the 
first opportunity to denounce that portion which re 
fers to the possible dismemberment of Albania, when 
[ 60 ] 
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she proclaimed the whole of Albania independent 
under her protection on June 3, 1917. 

Albania needs the support of Italy, but only in so 
far as it does not affect her national sovereignty and 
independence. A desire to impose upon Albania 
a protectorate, or a protection that borders upon 
a protectorate, would be an unpardonable political 
blunder. Far from safeguarding and harmonizing 
the interests of the two nations, it would have the 
contrary effect. Anything imposed from without, 
even if it be salutary, assumes an oppressive form 
in the eyes of the people and provokes hatred. We 
do not believe that such is the intention of 
Italy. 

Italy is in the right when she wishes to assure for 
herself the friendship and fidelity of Albania. This 
may be assured her by Albania’s political and geo- 
graphical position. But the Albanians are ready to 
assure Italy of their sincerity by more concrete guar- 
anties, provided that these guaranties inflict no in- 
jury on Albania’s national sovereignty. 


After all the reasons we have given and the facts 
stated it is easy to understand not only that Albania 
cannot be dismembered, but that she is the key to the 
Balkan problem. It is in the interests of peace that 
Albania be reconstituted within her ethnographical 
limits and that she should be neutral and indepen- 
dent. 

There are persons who either cannot or will not see 
clearly, persons for whom Albania does not exist, and 
who plan every description of combination and ar- 
rangement. 
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To such I would point out:— 

1. All who have followed political events in the 
past recognize that the policy of non-interference and 
the lack of interest displayed by British diplomacy 
in the Balkans and in the Near East in the last fey 
decades have been among the direct causes that yp. 
chained the world-war. The prestige and influence 
of Great Britain were such throughout these lands, 
that, had she so desired, she might have been the 
directing force of their policy and the undisputed ar. 
bitrator of their differences. This would have bene- 
fited all the world. German influence would have 
been powerless to establish itself, and all dreams of 
German expansion and domination in that direction 
must have perforce vanished. The past bitter experi- 
ences will not allow British statesmen to again fall 
into such errors, or permit them to be swayed by 
the various Balkan propaganda and intrigue. They 
will certainly take advantage of this dearly-bought 
occasion by giving a just solution to the Balkan 
problems and at the same time restoring the 
prestige to Great Britain in the Balkans and the 
Near East. 

2. As we stated at the beginning of this pamphlet, 
everyone is aware that America has come to save the 
situation. Everyone recognizes the huge sacrifices of 
the United States and honors them proportionately. 
But the plotters and schemers appear to forget Amer- 
ica’s war aims, or not to take them seriously. In 
proportion as the forces of America came into the 
field, so did the language of President Wilson become 
clearer and more imperative when speaking of justice 
and the rights of nations, both great and small, to 
decide their own lot. 
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President Wilson’s declarations may be summar- 
ized thus: “We have entered into the war in order to 
free the world from slavery and to do justice to 
humanity. To those aims we shall adhere.” We 
have no doubt that President Wilson will so act, 
not because he possesses the strength to do so, 
but because he has right on his side and the will of the 
peoples behind him. 

Strong in the righteousness of their cause, the Al- 
banians have never despaired of its ultimate triumph. 
Whether the Albanian question be regarded from the 
point of view of justice or from the political point of 
view for the sake of the peace of the Balkans, and 
therefore of Europe, there can be but one solution— 
the restoration of the Albanian state within its ethno- 
graphical limits. 

The Albanian race, which has had the strength to 
resist the storms of centuries and preserve its physical 
vigor and its spirit of independence, cannot now, in 
the twentieth century, submit to live in slavery, still 
less to disappear. 
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MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE 
ALBANIAN DELEGATION TO THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE 


The Albanian Peace Delegation which was ap- 
pointed by the Provisional Government of Albania, 
reached Paris at the beginning of February, and on 
the 12th of the same month presented the Albanian 
claims to the Peace Conference. Since then it has 
been received and heard many a time by the Supreme 
Council of Ten and by the Committee on Greek terri- 
torial claims. The Memorandum published below is 
an authorized translation from the original text, which 
is in French. 


The Albanian nation presents itself before the 
Peace Conference, sustained by that ideal force which 
has rendered invincible the armies of the liberal 
nations and which has overthrown the arms of their 
enemies; it comes before the Peace Congress full of 
confidence that the principle of nationality shall re- 
ceive a complete application, thanks to the spirit of 
equity that inspires the eminent men assembled in 
Congress. 

The Albanian race, the most ancient of the Balkans, 
has been able to preserve its national identity, its 
spirit of liberty and independence, despite the period- 
ical invasions of which Albania has, through the 
course of centuries, been the theater. 

[ 65 ] 
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After more than four centuries of foreign domina. 























it 
tion, barely called to independent life, and struggling Hi 
with the difficulties that are inherent to the renas. | ten 
cence of peoples, Albania was surprised by the world’s | _ fiel 
war. Her neutrality, which had been guaranteed by | _ wit 
the great Powers, was violated by the belligerent | ene 
armies and, like Belgium, Albania was made to ae. vis 
quaint herself with all the horrors of invasion. tin 
Groaning under the heel of the invader, the Al- th 
banian people did not, nevertheless, fail in their duty up 
toward the Entente, which had proclaimed to the en- en 
tire world that she was fighting for the principle of off 
nationality and the rights of peoples. Forgetting the th 
outrages and horrors committed in Albania only a Al 
year before, the Albanians deemed it their duty to wi 
succor the remnants of the Serbian armies during 
their retreat through Albania. It is averred, in fact, ca 
that these remnants, tired and exhausted, lacking th 
arms and food, could never have reached the shores of Ti 
the Adriatic Sea if the Albanians had bent their ear 
to the exhortations of Austria, instead of obeying 
their pro-Entente sentiments as well as their chival- tc 





rous traditions. 

Albania, though invaded, subjugated and devas- 
tated, was founding her hopes on the friendly armies 
of the Entente which were gaining a foothold in 
Macedonia and in the southern Albanian provinces, 
and her sons were hastening to range themselves by 
the side of the armies of liberty and to participate in 
the battles which were taking place in the Balkan 
Peninsula against the Central Empires. Had they 
been accorded the same support and the same facilities 
that have been accorded to other nations, the Alba- 
nians would have risen as one man and taken up arms 
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Jomina. | with the same enthusiasm which was shown by their 
‘Uggling brethren who had enlisted under the flags of the En- 
> renas. | tente, a great number of whom have fallen on the 
world’s field of honor. Nevertheless, they did everything 
teed by | within their power to render difficult the task of the 
ligerent | enemy, by throwing obstacles in the way of his pro- 
toac- | vyisionment, and by hindering, for a long period of 






time, the establishment of connections detrimental to 



























the Al- | the Entente which a Balkan state was striving to tie 
ir duty up, through Albania, with the command of the en- 
the en- emy. And when the Allies resolved upon taking the 
iple of offensive in the Balkans, the Albanians rose up against 
ng the the Austrian troops, facilitating thus the advance into 
only a Albania of the troops of the Entente which were al- 
uty to | ways preceded by Albanian contingents. 
during Happy to have offered this modest tribute to the 
1 fact, cause of liberty, the Albanians come today to submit 
icking their just claims, with full confidence, to the High 
res of Tribunal of the world. 
ir ear 
eying An equitable solution cannot be given to the terri- 
hival- torial problems in the Balkan Peninsula except on the 
condition that each state may bring together within 
evas- its limits the regions where the elements of its race 
rmies form the majority of the population. It is in the fact 
id in that this principle has not been respected with regard 
nces, to Albania that the Albanians find, and with 
s by reason, the cause of their misfortunes and of their 
te in sufferings. 
Ikan The principles of equilibrium and of status quo, 
they which served as bases for the Congresses of the past, 
ities could but be fatal to Albania, a country without de- 
Iba- fense and coveted by its neighbors, Greeks and Slavs, 
rms who were supported by powerful protectors. 
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It is thus that the Congress of Berlin of 1878 first 
and the Conference of London in 1913 later, sane. 
tioned the mutilations of the national Albanian tery. 
tory for the benefit of Montenegro, Serbia, and Greece, 
mutilations which were all the more iniquitous be. 
cause they abandoned, without any guaranty, large 
groups of Albanians that formed a crushing majority 
in the sacrificed territories. 

Let it be permitted to us to observe, in passing, that 
the superiority of the Greek and Slav civilization, 
which has been so much talked about, is not very con- 
sistent with the systematic persecutions, the destruc. 
tions and arsons, and so many other horrors perpe. 
trated by the Greeks and Serbians on the peaceful 
populations of Albania, facts which are sufficiently 
known by the great Powers not to need any circum. 
stantial recital at this juncture. 

As the present Congress is not inspired by hollow 
formulas, but by real principles of rights which have 
been acclaimed by the entire world, hope springs 
again, with just reason, in the hearts of the Albanians, 


The claims which the Albanian nation lays before 
the Congress have for their object the restitution to 
the Albanian State, whose independence has been rec- 
ognized and guaranteed by the Conference of London 
of 1913, of the following: 


1. The Albanian territories incorporated in Mon- 
tenegro as a result of the decisions of the Congress of 
Berlin and of those of the Conference of London of 
1913; 

2. The Albanian territories incorporated in Serbia 
as a result of the decisions of the Conference of Lon- 


don of 1913; 
[ 68] 
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3. The Albanian territories incorporated in Greece 
as a result of the decisions of the Conference of Lon- 


don of 1913. 


While Albania is setting forth in this manner her 
just claims, there are rumors in circulation, a little 
vague, it is true, to the effect that certain of the 
Balkan States would lay forth new pretenses to the 
territories which have been comprised within the fron- 
tiers of the independent Albanian state as fixed by the 
acts of London and Florence, which had already com- 
mitted a flagrant injustice by not taking into account 
the legitimate rights of the Albanian people. It seems 
superfluous to demonstrate how iniquitous are these 
new pretenses, but it is equally necessary to examine 
the arguments that may be advanced for their justifi- 
cation. 

The Serbians have invoked in the past the necessity 
of an outlet to the sea through the Albanian territory. 
But this reason does not exist any longer today, in- 
asmuch as Serbia will not lack ports on the Adriatic. 
In any case, such a commercial necessity was not of 
the nature of justifying a similar spoliation. 

All the statistics presented by the Greeks in support 
of their claims in Albania are based on a quid pro quo. 

In the acts of the Civil Registry, given out by the 
Ottoman authorities, all the Orthodox Christians of 
the Empire were called “Roum” (Greeks). This is 
explained by the fact that all the Christians were 
under the jurisdiction of the (Ecumenical Patri- 
archate of Constantinople; but this could not mean at 
all that these Christians were of Greek origin. 

It is exactly by making these Christians pass as 
though they are of Greek origin that the Hellenic 
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government manages to find a certain majority jg 
some parts of Albania. But, according to this account, 
one should believe that there is not a single orthodox 
Albanian in Albania. 

It is not, then, for new mutilations that the Albanian 
nation should prepare itself, but, on the contrary, it 
should seek to see itself reintegrated within its ethnical 
frontiers, to see the return into its bosom of the large 
groups that have been taken away from it by violence 
in the past, to see that its good claims are recognized; 
and it is this sacred cause that it asks to have sus. 
tained before the Peace Congress through the instru. 
mentality of its representatives whom preceding Con- 
gresses have never cared to hear. 


As is shown by the geographical map annexed to this 
Memorandum, the ethnographical frontier of Albania 
starts from the Bay of Spitza (north of Antivari), pro- 
ceeds toward the northeast, incorporating into Al- 


bania the clans of Tousi, Hoti, Gruda, Triepshi, the | 


city of Podgoritza and, following the Montenegrin 
frontier as it stood before 1912, takes in the district 
of Ipek, the eastern part of the district of Mitrovitza, 
the districts of Prishtina, Guillan, Ferizovitch, Kat- 
chanik, a part of the district of Uskub, the districts of 
Kalkandelen, of Gostivar, of Kerchovo, of Dibra, to 
join the mountain called “Mal i Thate,” between the 
lakes of Ochrida and Prespa. From this point, the 
boundary follows the frontier drawn in 1913 up to 
the crest of the Grammos Mountains and continues 
toward the South in order to end near the Gulf of 
Preveza. 

All the territories situated westward of this frontier 
constitute the ethnical and historical Albania. 
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Within the limits of the above mentioned territories 
there are living about two millions and a half of Al- 
banians, of which nearly a million is to be found within 
the confines assigned to Albania by the Conference of 
London in 1913 and one million and a half in the re- 
gions ceded by the same Conference to Montenegro, 
Serbia, and Greece. 

After the upheavals that have taken place in Al- 
bania during the last years—massacres, emigrations, 
etc., it is very hazardous to give precise statistics on 
the actual situation, but one may say, without depart- 
ing from the truth, that in the regions ceded to the 
above-mentioned states, the Albanian population 
forms a majority of 80 per cent. over the Greek and 
Slav elements. In some of these regions as, for in- 


| stance, in the districts of Ipek, Jakova, and Prisrend 





in the north, and in that of Tchameria in the south, 
minority. 


We are asking for nothing that is not Albanian. We 
have never aspired to incorporate in the Albanian 
State groups belonging to other nationalities which 
might, by their irredentism, provoke troubles that we 
have every interest to avoid. 

We demand the return of the territories that have 
been taken away from us by the treaty of Berlin and 
by the Conference of London. 

We demand the independence and territorial integ- 


| tity of Albania, and respect for the sovereign rights of 


the Albanian people. 

We also demand economic reparations for a consid- 
erable number of villages burned down by the Greeks. 
in the southern part of the country (Northern Epirus), 
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and for the devastations committed by the armies of 
the Central Empires during the occupation of the 
country by their troops. The country being invade 
and without government, it has been impossible up 
to the present time to estimate in a precise manner the 
amount of the damages. The Provisional Albaniay 
Government which was chosen on December 25 last 
is drawing up the list and estimating the amount, 
This list will be submitted to the Congress for exanj- 
nation with the least possible delay. 

The Albanian nation desires to work in peace for the 
development of the resources of its country, to become 
an element of order in the Balkan Peninsula, and to 
take its rank among the civilized nations. 

The unjust decisions of the past have been an en- 
couragement to greed and have reinforced the convic- 
tion that one has but to dare against the weak; they, 
therefore, became the source of many misfortunes and 
sufferings. 

In providing a remedy for the injustices of the past 
and rendering to every one what is his own, the present 
Congress would establish the basis for a durable peace 
in the Balkan Peninsula where periodical troubles 
have continually occupied and above all preoccupied 
the governments of the Great Powers. 


(Signed) TURKHAN 


Paris, February 12, 1919. 
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